l6                         INTRODUCTION
cspaliered ramparts we can distinguish the alarums and excursions of the real world which have found their way into the elegant mazes of Appleton House. Lord Fairfax's Dutch tulips on parade awake the recent memory of bloodshed and disorder:
Unhappy! shall we never more That sweet militia restore, When gardens only had their towers And all the garrisons were flowers; When roses only arms might bear, And men did rosy garlands wear? Tulips, in several colours barred, Were then the Switzers of our guard; The gardener had the soldier's place, And his more gentle forts did trace . . . But war all this doth overgrow: We ordnance plant and powder sow.
Conflict was always in the background. I have mentioned the strife of the old and the new, and I must add to it a further source of perplexity. One has sometimes felt, when reading the Elizabethans, that they suffered from recurrent attacks of moral nausea, brought on by the excessive richness of their mental food. Half pagan and half Christian by upbringing, an Elizabethan knew the agonies that belong to both. The Devil, being sick, abjured love, regained his health and gave himself up to the sway of pleasure; but the Elizabethans, even at their most physical, retained a gloomy, almost rabid, fear of the flesh.
The seventeenth century rationalized this conflict. Love became platonic, introspective, and was made to bear the burdens of thought and fantasy, sometimes till it' was on thel6                         INTRODUCTION
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